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AMERICANISM IN CHINA. 


he European world seems to be 


He aware of the progress of Ameri- 
h intercourse with China. The sup- 
which Mr. Barlin- 
he, a8 Minister Plenipotenti 

m the Celestial Empire :% ‘all the 
rage recently signed in Wash- 
yton, is i 


~ B ritish press and public to the 
i commercial consequences about 
result from free teade and free 
gration betwixt the United States 
i China. The golden State of Cali- 
“8 18 next door neighbor to the 
hese empire, and a line of fine 
‘mships, of 5,000 tons each, has 
e ¢ and passenger 
ue. The Standard, having 
rh of the new treaty, is amon 
rst on this side of the Atlantic 
sound the note of alarm in the ears 
vritish commerce, It says :—‘‘The 
ite. Emperor concedes to United 
's citizens a right of residence and 


=~ 


"8 48 @ matter of course, his Im- 


ginning to open the eyes 


gation within his dominions, re- 


| 


perial prerogative ; but, at the same 
time, he guarantees from attack in > 


the event of war all American per- - 
sons and property on Chinese soil or . 


on Chinese seas, lakes, or rivers, while 


permitting American citizens to make . 
war, if construed as defensive, from — 
There isa 
novelty in this provision almost unique. 
But the Chinese Government is not . 
less astute, as it seems, than that of 
Our friends on | 
the other side of the Atlantic are ac- 
quiring estates in China. The Chinese 
powers stipulate that they shall, never- — 
theless, exercise jurisdiction. An 


that land or that water. 


the United States. 


even more remarkable clause is that 
in which the Americans consent to a 


full discretion, on the part of the Im- — 
perial Cabinet, with reference to other © 


communities and states. But the 
have, by &.policy of concurrence wi 


Chinese claims, established a much 


better posifion than is enjoyed by 
Great Brita 
not a single 


For example, thereis 
Shinese consul ata British — 
port ; wherdas the Emperor of China 
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atipulates that he shall appoint consuls, 
native or foreign, at every port of the 
United States. This is an extraordi. 
mary advance. Its significance is all 


the more striking if we reflect that 


the natural pathway between the 
Chinese empire and the world of West- 
ern civilization is across the Pacific 
Ocean. There can be no overland 
route for commerce to China. And 
we are seeing year by year a constant 
approach of America to those huge 
empires of the East which, although, 
as we have said, they must always be 
distant from us, we ought, neverthe- 
less, to make our markets. It is by 
our industry, by our peculiar genius 
of manufacture, that their wants can 
most naturally and easily be supplied.” 

Again :—‘‘ The Americans ro longer 
possess a monopoly of cotton, even as 
regards the raw material, while, so 
far as their manufacture is concerned, 
the mills of Lowell, highly as they are 
lauded, can sustain no sort of compa- 
rison with those of our exulting and 
exuberant Midland. Three hundred 
millions of the human race in China 
put on, every morning of their lives, 
a blue cotton shirt and a blue cotton 
pair of drawers. It is we who ought 
to sell them these commodities. We 
can make them better than anybody 
else, and wé can sell them cheaper. 
We have expended more millions 
sterling than it might be safe to calcu- 
late fur the advantage of a Chinese 
trade ; and yet the United States Gov- 
ernment, which has hardly ever fired 
a shot in Chinese waters, establishes 
itself u; on Chinese ground with every 
imaginable privilege of commerce in 
its ports, of conscience in its schvols, 
of freedom of worship for the living, 
of pious and sacred sepulture for the 
dead. And this without in the re- 
motest degree conferring or claiming 
rights of naturalization. We hold it 
to be the model of a treaty.” 


CATTLE PLAGUE IN THE UNITED STATES, 


A few days ago, Mr. J. Ross Browns, 
the newly-appointed American Mini. 
ster to China, left San Francisco fg 
his post. Besides the ordinary perso. 
nel of the en, the Minister wag 
accompanied by a practical scientifi 
staff of engineers, geologists, archao. 
logists, &., &c. This looks well, and 
means business. There are no such 
“* missionaries” for opening the eyes 
of benighted nations as steam-engines 
and electric telegraphs. Ross Browne, 
who for several years was ‘‘ Our Own” 
Washington correspondent for the 
New York Evening Mirror, is what 
they call in America a “live man,” 
Beginning life as a cabin boy ins 
Nantucket ‘‘ whaler,” he wrote the 
best book on Whale Fishery ever 
published. Subsequently he became 
a rover of the world, throwing of 
charming ‘notes and sketches” from 
the least known countries of both 
hemispheres. In his late survey and 
report, of the Pacific States, he has 
learned and taught us much of the 
growing relations between Califor 
and China; and President Johnson, 
with excellent judgment, selected Mr. 
Browne to succeed Mr. Burlingame 
the Celestial Court of the ‘‘ Brother 
of the Moon.” We anticipate for the 
United States the richest results from 
the new treaty and the new Minister 
Henceforth the trade of the East is# 
come through the golden gates of th 
West—from Hong-kong to San Frat 
cisco, in the new line of mammotl 
steamers, thence to New York by om 
continuous rail, and ultimately to Ee 
rope across the Atlantic Ocean. 
Mexico, in the virgin days of Corte 
never contained richer treasures, nm 
larger amounts of gold in ber miné 
and churches than are “‘stored’ & 
day in the vaults and cellars of tht 
Chinese merchants, the accumulatidl 
of thousands and thousands of yeas 
— Cosmopolitan. 


CATTLE PLAGUE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The American public are having a| which, though not the rinderpest ts 


very disagreeable sensation just now, | has afflicted Europe, seems to be eq 
im the presence of a cattle disease, | ly fatal in its effects. This scours’ 
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Spanish or Texan fever, and ithas| 
en imported into the Northen States 
th herds from Texas, It first ap- 
red in Indiana and Illinois a few 
wks ago, and still rages in those 
ates. During May and June some 
5,000 cattle were brought from Texas 
) Chaimpaign County, Illinois, and 
iven by easy stages over the prairies, 
turing as they went. In less than 
re days the native stock grazing on 
ye prairies where the Texas herds had 
ad were all sick or dead, while 
oe grazing where the Texan cattle 
i not appeared remained healthy. 
. the first two weeks of the discase 


1 9B) cattle died, after which the morta- 
the My increased, one farmer losing 55 out 
70 cows ina few days. No animal 
me Stacked seems to have recovered. The 
of citement in some of the diseased lo- 


lities was so great that the farmers 
rmed vigilance committees to prevent 


nde introduction of any more Texan 
has@mttle. Many of the animals found 
tht@Meir way to Chicago, where they com- 
nagnicated the disease to the stock in 
“ e droveyards, and some of these in- 


ted cows were slaughtered and sold 
the markets. The disease spread to 

adjoining State of Indiana, where 
nisaniis of cattle are still dying from 

About 10 or 12 days since it was 
pight from the West on the rail- 
ids with Illinois cattle, and has ap- 
red in New York, Pensylvania, and 


, ryland. A drove of 200 cattle was 
*arded by rail from Illinois to Pitts- 
4 few days ago, and before reach- 


y Pittsburg 39 died, while 67 perish- 
in the Pittsburg droveyards. Out 
a smaller drove ten perished. Of 
ther lot three cows only were left 


In one car on reaching Pittsburg. 
i my ofthe diseased animals, in whom 
a ‘ymptoms had not been developed, 


Pe transported over the Pensylvania 
Lroad and sent to New York, where 
: disease made its customary appear- 
® in the cattleyards. While the 
wy was raging here it also pre- 
ed at Albany and Buffalo, in the 
then part of New York State, and 
* farmers lost heavily. In New 
's city, as soon as the health autho-. 
made aware of the existence 

Jever, rigorous inspection of 
cattle in the droveyards was be- 
» and all animals not in healthy 


condition were slaughtered. The Ge- 
vernor of New York has ordered an 


its way into the markets. 
panic much lessened by the fact that, 


inspection of all Western cattle enter- 
ing that State, and the Governor of © 
New Jersey has issued a 
absolutely prohibiting the importation — 
into New Jersey of cattle from the — 
Western States and from Texas until — 
Of course there is quite a panic 
among all but the vegetarian portion © 
of the public, and the sales of beef in — 
the markets of the principal cities, and - 
especially of New York and Chicago, 
have fallen off at least one half. Dr. — 
Harris, of the New York Board of 
Health, has increased the panic by _ 
attributing an increased mortality from — 
diarrhoeal diseases during the last twe 


weeks to the consumption of diseased 


meat which, he says, must have found — 
Nor is the 


owing to the precautions taken, ne | 
more infected animals have beem — 
brought over the railroads for three or | 
four days past, and no more are likely — 
to come. People argue that the di- — 
sease is already here, and it may spread — 
in of precautionary measures, 
which 
calities thus early. 
Upon the appearance of the disease — 
at Chicago the Porkpackers Association - 
of that city appointed a committee te © 
investigate the malady. This commit- — 


te was headed by Professor John Gam- — 
gee, formerly of the Albert Veterinary - 


College in London, and he has madea * 
report on the disease. The symptoms — 
are in all instances the same. First, — 
the milk begins to fail; the anim 
droops its heads and ears; the h 
when opportunity offers, is pr 
against any hard or cold substance, 
On the second day there is trembling 
of the flanks, and short, hard breath- 
ing; the pulse is accelerated ; the ani- _ 
mal’s legs bend, and are unsteady um-_—. 
der its weight ; there is a great weak- ~ 
ness, with a disposition to liedownand 
immediately arise. On the third day — 
the disease usually terminates fatally ; 
few cattle live until the fourth day af- 
ter the attack. Thus far only cows — 


appear to have been attacked. Upom . « 
all that have died are found immense)... 
numbers of ticks and lice, such asim- 


fest the Texan cattle. It is noticed 


lamation — 


cannot perhaps embrace allle- 
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we 
that an invariable symptom is suppres- 
sion uf the urinary discharges ; when 
such discharges have occurred, the 
urine has been very black ; examina- 
tion after death have shown the blad- 
der to be greatly distended, and filled 
with durk coloured water and coagula- 
ted blood. No remedy for the disease 
has been found. Professor Gamgee 
says the desease is similar to what is 
called the ‘‘darn” in Aberdeenshire, 
and that it has been described as occur- 
ring in various parts of Europe. The 
malady follows the track of Texan cat- 
tle, and is not found beyond. He says 
that sucking calves continue to suckle 
their mothers without contracting the 
disease, -which is not of the class cf 
true plagues of episvotics, but has a lo- 
cal origin. If the cattle of the north 
were removed to Texas, they would die 
just as they are now dying in Illinois. 
There is something unsually virulent, 
however, discharged by Texan herds 
during the summer months. The ma- 
lady has been classed in Europe among 
the forms of carbuncular fevers, which 
originate on illdrained retentive soils 
in warm localities. He does not think 
there is any danger from drinking the 
milk of the diseased cows, and says he 
should have no scruple in eating their 
flesh. 

Such is the opinion of Professor 
Gamgee, and while it deserves respect 
as the result of scientific observation, 
there is no doubt that it is not alto- 
gether correct. Cases of sickness and 
even death among farmers from inocula- 
tion with the virus of the affected ani- 
mals are reported in the Western pa- 

rs, and serious illness has resulted 

om using the milk of a cow in which 
the disease subsequently appeared. 
Apriculturists whose observation ex- 
tend to a larger number of cases also 
notice additional symptoms of the ma- 
lady among the cattle, such as severe 
constipation, though occasionally there 
is much scouring; and they also in- 
cline to the belief that the disease may 
be propagated indefinitely and become 


CATTLE PLAGUE IN THE UNITED STATES. | 


| 


epidemic. This belief is supported by 
the fact that the Western cattle infeo. 
ted by the Texan herds have in tun 
communicated the disease to cattle ip 
the Eastern States. Professor Gam. 
gee, at the instance of the Commi. 
sioner of Agriculture, is about to ex. 
tend his observations, and will shortly 
make a further report.—Times, dy 
gust, 27th. 

The cattle disease seems to be sub 
‘sidirg in eastern localities, but it has 
broken ont virulently at Cincinnati, 
where 60 or 70 cattle have died of it 
within a few days. The plague stil 
rages on the grazing lands in Illinois 
but is abating rapidly. Some of the 
Illinois farmers have sued the import. 
ers of Texan cattle for damages, and 
one of them has already recovered 
$5,000 from a Texan importer. A 
post mortem examination of a diseased 
cow at Cincinnati, made three hours 
after death, showed that decomposition 
had advanced as rapidly as is usual in 
three or four days. The membranes 
of the brain were congested, and dark 
patches of extravasated blood wer 
found in the lining membranes of the 
heart. The liver, spleen, and gall 
bladder were enlarged, and tle strue 
ture of the first very much softened. 
The first and 
almost empty, the lining mewbran 
being ; the third and 
fourth stomachs contained dry and 
half digested food. The greates 
change was in the kidneys, which pre 
sented all the signs of high inhamms 
tion, and the bladder was greatly dis 
tended. The rectum and lower bowels 
were healthy, but in the coats of the 
small intestines were numerous b . 
lumps, the size of small peas, ; 
character of which could not ei’ 
termined at the time. This sa: 
had the tick parasites upon the skid, 
but these are not found in all cases 
The disease, it is reported, 18 sprea® 
ing from Cincinnati to other portion 
of the State. —Times, September 1 


which 
herds 
cattle 


The Newark Courier reports a new cattle disease in Union county, NJ, 
terminates fatally in a short time. 
, and is pronounced by some to be the brain fever. 
are sick, and a number of deaths have occurred. 


The disease is mainly contin 


A large number 
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A JOURNEY THROUGH EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
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‘nf EXTRACTS FROM INCIDENTS OF A JOURNEY THROUGH 
EGYPT AND THE HOLY LANDD 
ori Almost directly between us and the | blood, and these ruins of the royal 
nH MMMfopposite shore lay the Island of Rhoda, | residence indicate the spot, where, “in 
+ Bi ne of loveliest spots of middle Egypt. | all probality, he met the hvugitt 


On this island is erected the Nileome- 
ter, which dates back to the times of 
Herodotus, and the daily indications 
f which, at acertain season, send joy 
or sorrow through the length and 
breadth of the land. With the great- 


et wt anxiety the keepers of the Nileo- 
the meter watch the rising of the waters, 
rte MEE’ Progress of which is daily com- 


nunicated to the capital, and proclaim- 
by criers throughout the city, and 
rom thence over the country.. When 
the water reaches a certain height they 
know that the lower lands must be 
covered; another gauge, and the high- 
er lands are covered, rendering fa- 
mine next to impossible ; then follows 
the ‘‘drop night,” when the whole 
country is watered, the pledge of an 
abundant harvest. This beautiful is- 
land has not only been rendered es- 


rall 

precious in the eyes of the 
Fgyptians, but from an infinitely 
ie higher canse has become for ever me- 
in the annals of time. Tra- 
nd dition has it, and the Scripture nar- 
dmeeve concurs, that here stood the 
palace of the Egyptian Kings, 
Med that from among the bulrushes, 
Mich still luxuriate on its margin, 
. the infant Moses was drawn by the 
\ daugther of Pharaoh. How sublime 


the events with which this place is 
ociated ! Among the imperishable 

runs of Old Cairo may be traced the 
remains of some of the granaries erect- 


Joseph for storing corn during 
, ¢ seven years of plenty. In the 
other relics of anti- 
bear the marks of E Hebrew bond- 

age. On that little island Moses was 


found, trained as the adopted son of 
harsoh, and recognised as the Crown- 
: a of Egypt. There he made the 
revolve, ‘‘rather to suffer afflic- 
a with the people of God, than 
: enjov the pleasures of sin for a 
“ary there, at his fiat, after he 

“s become the ambassador of ‘the 

ng of Heaven, these waters on 

we are borne were turned into 


monarch for the last time and’ pfo- 
nounced his doom. 
We made the western shore of the 
Nile, near to the village of el-Ghizeh, 
where a scene similar to that atem- 
barkation had to be gone throw 
The boat was ran as hard on to 
sloping beach as the water would ‘float 
her, but even then a good leap was 
necessary to reach the dry land. ‘The 
Arabs care nothing for a duckifig;‘as 
they are excellent swimmers and live 
little on them to wet save their sktns. 
As for the donkeys, they take with 
‘stolid patience whatever ‘treatment 
comes, 80, with one exception, whieh 
made a clean vault over the gunwale 
they were tumbled out as they had 
been tumbled in. Remounted, We 
threaded our way through anotHer 
extensive rag-tag fair, and seon gained 
the open country. But whether*in 
town or country everything in wae 
}seems to be possessed of animat life. 
Wilkingson includes among other fe- 
quisites for a journey to the Pyraniids 
a fiy-switch, and it is absolutely nedes- 
sary. El-Ghizeh is famed for the avti- 
ficial hatching of eggs, and I can béar 
testimony to the fact that it is entitled 
to equal celebrity for the natural pto- 
duction af'almost every sort of ett 
and vermin. The myriads of flies‘dnd 
other animals on the wings were alniést 
beyond belief. We were literally ¢o- 
vered with them ; and on clearing this 
abode of filth we came to a halt for the 
purpose of switchingeach another. The 
roads to the pyramids is extremely 
tortuous, and should never be undér- 
taken by a stranger without a trust- 
-worthy guide. There is in fact ‘no 
road save along narrow banks separat- 
}ing stagnant pools of Nile water, ahd 
through ditches lined with ¢layas 
tough as bird-lime, from which your 
donkey is scarcely able to drag its fest. 
‘Nor is the road always the worst offit. 


nerally considered safe, it is riot alway 


Although: travelling here has 


so. Cut off: from’ such protection” 
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Cairo affords by the broad waters of 
the Nile the traveller is placed entirely 
in the hands of the prowling Arab who, 
as Barlett says, after pouncing on his 
prey may easily regain the shelter of 
_ the wilderness. The peasant villages 
in this district were of the most wretch- 
ed description—clusters of mud hovels 
more like pig-stys than human dwel- 
lings, and strongly fortified with the 
game material. The country, however, 
was rich, though greatly neglected by 
the want of cultivation. Beautiful 
squares of barley and other grains were 
in full ear, hedged in by the cactus, 
one of our favourite greenhouse plants, 
and the strength of the soil was evident 
from the abundance of magnificent 
palms. As you distance the Nile to 
the westward the country becomes more 
regular but less fertile, and on reaching 
the limits of the enriching element you 
plunge at once into arid sand. For 
several miles the scene was enlivened 
by signs of cultivation, palms, acacias, 
and shrubs peculiar to the East, but 
suddenly we entered what appeared to 
be a new world. Passing a clump of 
palms, the almost unlimited expanse 
of the Libyan desert opened on our 
view and presented a terribly blinding 
glare in the morning sun. A _ short 
gallop brought us to the western edge 
of the rich green vale which constitutes 
Egypt, and our next step was planted 

an ocean of red sand bounded only 
by the horizon. 

_ The Pyramids had been partially in 
sight the most of the way, but now 
they stood before us in solitary gran- 
deur on the margin of that desert 


where they have stood for more than 


4,000 years, and where in all probabi- 
lity they will stand till the world’s 
knell is rung and the cry heard that 
time itself ‘‘shall be no more.” The 
first full view even of the great pyra- 
mid was thoroughly disappointing. I 
had read and heard so inuch of the 
enormous bulk of these wonderful 
structures, and they now appeared so 
positively insignificant that pronoun. 
@ed them scarcely worth our morning 
ride, and this feeling was increased by 
_ the singelar fact that as we rode on 
they seemed to diminish and recede 
Ainto the desert. I expressed my dis- 


to Hassan, but he assured 


that they were ‘‘very large and a 


A JOURNEY THROUGH EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND, 


for thousands of years. Much of the 


long way off.” Another hour of # 
scorching sun and dazzling sand, whic 
threatened to tear my eyes from the 
sockets, convinced me without furth 
arguments that he was correct. ¥ 
impressions at that moment were noth 
ing different from those which hay 
been experienced by all who hay 
visited the pyramids. The cloudle 
heavens and remarkable purity of tl 
atmosphere have a powerful effect; 
diminishing objects and lessening di 
tance tv the eye, and as the pyrami( 
are surrounded by a desert of leve 
sand their relative magnitude cant 
measured only against the sky. No 
was this feeling removed till I ha 
reached the rccky base on which th 
mighty Cheops stands. 
South of Cairo and west of the Nil 
stretches for many miles what has beet 
designated the field oi Egyptians pyr 
mids. The principal groups are thos 
of Dashoor, Abusir, Sakkdra, an 
Gihizeh. The latter, which lie near! 
due west of the capital, are the greates 
the most perfect, and consequently th 
most ordinarily visited by travelle 
The origin and design of these immens 
buildings, and the means by which the 
were erected, have been a fruithf 
source of controversy and conjectar 
among historians and men of sciens 


history of Egypt has been gathereg 
from and traditions 
and since the discovery of the key t 
her almost imperishable hieroglyphic 
still more has been extracted fro 
these mysterious records. It wa 
therefore reasonable to expect thd 
some record of these buildings, which 
are not only the greatest in "gypt, but 
unequalled in the world, would have 
been discovered. But no. The f 
bulous accounts of the ancients, am 
the speculations of modern theo 
are equally at sea on the point, i 
excepting always the recent remarka 
discovery to which I am to refer, } 
remains for the savans of the preset 
or some future age, to solve 
problem. 
The great pyramid claims our spe 
attention. It is believed to have 
during the reign of Cheops, who flow 
rished at a very early period m ; 
history of Egypt. It stands on 
eastern boundary of the Libyan dese 
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and although apparently growly out of 
‘the sand, its fonadation 1s of solid 
‘rock. The top of a rocky mountain 
was cut off to make way for another 
of man’s creation, and the remains of 
t form a terrace 150 feet above the 
level of the plain. The pyramid is 
‘s continuation of this lofty pedestal, 
and raises its proud summit 481 feet 
rpendicular nearer to the heavens. 
The sides of the building, at the base, 
measure about 760 feet each, and the 
area contains a space of more than 
thirteen acres. The stones of which it 
is composed are of various sizes, but 
many of them are 30 feet long, 15 feet 
wide, and 4 feet 6 inches deep. The 
building is gradually contracted from 
its four sides to the top, which at 
present is a platform of about 24 feet 
square, and its general exterior ap- 
pearance at a short distance is that of 
enormous irregular stairs. Originally 
it was coated with fine polished mar- 
ble, fitted into these steps as the may 
be called, and presented a smooth sur- 
face from foundation to summit. But 
after the decay of the national glory, 
and the destruction of Memphis, it 
was stripped of its beauty, and made 
to contribute the ornamental buildings 
of the modern capital and palaces of 
the country. Qn the north side, se- 
veral tiers from the bottom, there is a 
natural entrance, four feet square, 
beautifuly finished with hewn stones, 
leading to the interior which has been 
found to contain numerous vaults, 
chambers, and galleries, They are, of 
course, dark as pitch, and the passages 
and stair between them being steep 
and slippery, render their exploration 
both difficult and dangerous. Mr. St. 
John and other travellers narrate hav- 
ing fired their pistols in the interior, 
and that the effect was tremendous. 
é sound, which seemed louder than 

t of a cannon, rolled on multiplyin 

= magnifying, as if by a thousan 
ste through the yet unexplored 

mber of the mighty Cheops. 
to Herodotus, Cheops, 
founder of the great pyramid, was 
& wick 

cked Prince, whose crimes an 
yTanny rendered his name odious to 
posterity, He closed the temples, 


forbade public worship, reduced his 


subjects to slaves, and condemned even 


the ministers of religion to manual 


labour. He resolved to signalise his 
reign by monstrous works of architec- 
ture, whatever the cost might be to 
flesh and blood, or the national resour- 
ces. Three hundred and sixty thon- 
sand men were employed on the pyra- 
mid, relieved by relays of a hundred 
thousand at intervals of three months. 
Some of them were employed in quar- 
rying the stones out of the Arabian 
hills, others in dragging them on 
sledges or rollers probably not less 
than 150 miles, and transporting them 
across the Nile, where they were re- 
ceived by fresh bands of workmen and 
dragged to the Libyan mountains. 
How much time was consumed in cut- 
ting down and levelling the mountain 
on which the pyramid stands does not 
appear. We can only imagine that it 
occupied a number of years from the 
fact, that it was composed of solid rock. 
According to an ancient authority, it 
was excavated so ag to form a subter- 
raneous island, to which water was 
conducted from the Nile, with chambers 
intended by Cheops for his tomb. The 
base of the pyramid has been found, 
by actual surveys and measurements, 
to be 150 feet above the level of the 
Nile. The raising of the ponderous 
blocks, which may be denominated the 
foundation-stones of the building, was 
a task for which, probably, the ancient 
Egyptians only were equal. To assist 
in this, they constructed the famous 
causeway, a large portion of which is 
still in existence. ‘ Of the time pas- 
sed in this arduous undertaking,” says 
Herodotus, ‘‘ten years were taken up 
with the construction of the causewa 
for the transport of the stones—a wor 
scarcely less wonderful in my opinion 
than the pyramid itself.” This canse- 
way was 3,000 feet long, and 32 feet 
in width, and so far from being a tem- 
porary scaffolding to the main wor 
it was made of polished stones elabo- 
rately sculptured with the figures of 
animals. The building of the pyramid 
itself occupied twenty years. From 
an engraving on the original exterior. 
it was assertained that the onions an 


d| garlic supplied to the workmen cost 
1,600 talents, or £200,000 vs 

I leave it to the curious to calcul 

from that data the entire cost of the 


} ‘The means by which the pyramids 
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were built is unknown. MHarodotus 
states, that the stones were raised tier 
after tier by wooden machines, but as 
to the construction of these machines, 
the power they exerted, or by which 
they were put in motion, he throws no 
light whatever. And the question is 
rendered all the more puzzling by 
Diodorus, who asserts that machinery 
had not then been invented. : 
Nor is the object of those by whom 
they were designed and executed less 
enshrouded in mystery. The earliest 
accounts extant are far from satisfac- 
tory, and our most eminent writers on 
the subject have shown their good 
sense by modestly acknowledging, that 
neither history, tradition, nor modern 
investigation, has yet amounted to 
more than bare conjecture. Homer, 
Herodotus, Diodorus, &c, were the 
light of the ages in which they lived, 
they were deeply read in the history 
of the world and, as their writings 
show, were equally stored with the 
floating elements of tradition. They 
lived thousands of years nearer to the 
founding of the great pyramid than 
we do, they could read its hieroglyphic 
inscriptions in the native tongue, and 
yet, viewing the mighty ' mountain 
from the sandy plains of Libya, look- 
ing from its giddy summit on the dazz- 
ling scenery with which it is surround- 
ed, or penetrating by torch-light its 
midnight interior, the could only rub 
their eyes, and gaze with wonder and 
admiration at the works of the giant 
intellects and powerful arms which, in 
ages then remote. had ruled the world. 
The idea generally entertained by the 
ancients was, that the pyramids were 
silly displays of pride ard power by 
the early Egyptian kings, intended to 
perpetuate their memories, and to con- 
tain their dust when dead. Sir Gar- 
diner Wilkinson, one of the most reli- 
able authorities in Egyptian history, 
coincides in this view, and adds, that 
they might also have been “‘ intended 
for astronomical purposes.” These, 
however, are now declared to he anti- 
quated notions, the results of ignor- 
ance ; and it has been reserved for the 
ghts of the present day to discover 
the real use of the oldest, the greatest, 
and the most wonderful works of man. 
The theory propounded by the late 
Taylor, expounded by Professor 


A JOURNEY THROUGH EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 


Piazzi Sm and endorsed by ¢ 
Rev. Dr. od, has 80 completel 
upset everything previously writis 
on the subject, that I gladly quo 
from the latter for the benefit of p 
readers. great pyramids,” ss 
Dr. M’Leod, “was not built for: 
tomb, nor for astronomical purpose 
nor for idolatrous worship. A theo 
started by the late Mr Jobn Taylor 
and expounded at length by th 
Astronomer-Rwuyal for Scotland, Pr 
fessor C. Piazzi Smyth, seems highly 
probable, if the data on which it} 
founded are correct. The theory is 
that it was a great national or work 
standard of weights and measures o 
every kind, founded on an exact knov- 
ledge of the axis of rotation of the 
globe ; that in this big cairn are mea- 
sures of length marked off, the 


1 
unit of which is one inch, or say 


of the earths axis of rotation ; that the 
prophyry coffer in the centre is 4 
standard grain measure or chaldron, 
holding to a fraction four of our Eng- 
lish quarters, or 70,982 English cubs 
inches; and that there are also sub- 
divisions of the year into months, 
weeks, and days, ‘checked off,’ in the 
grand gallery leading to the coffer, 
with sundry other details.” ‘‘We are 
inclined to believe that Mr. Taylor 
and the Professor are on the right 
track of discovery.” * 
It now comes to this, that the great 
pyramid, which covers an area of thir 
teen acres and employed 360,000 men 
for 20 years in building ; which origit- 
ally was 500 feet high and elevated 
other 150 feet above the surrounding 
plain; which is computed to contal 
seven millions of tons of stones and 
eighty-five millions cubical feet of solid 
masonry, a quantity sufficient to form 
a wall ten feet high and half a yard 
broad that would go three timesrTo 
alt England, or once round Fran, 
and for a pedestal to which, a rocky 
mountain had to be cut down; “1 
this building, the dimensions of wh 
exceed, the compass of the hums 
mind and overwhelm the senses of 


beholder, was reared for the purpo 
of preserving an old almanack, coed 
feet rule, and a bushel measure: ™ 


* Kastward, by Dr. M’Leod, in 


Good 


Words” for February, 1669. 
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EDITORIAL. 


s pity this remarkable discovery did | your wisdom and power after insulting 
not include—a gill-stoup! — _| your memories by listening toa theory 
Shades of the Pharaohs! shall so puerileand absurd? | 

dare to approach these monuments of oe 


THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS’ MILLENNIAL STAR. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1868. 


VALEDICTORY. 


Since our last issue, Elder Albert Carrington has arrived, and entered on the 
labors which devolve upon him by virtue of his appointment to preside over 
the Church in the British Isles and adjacent countries. In this appointment 
we recognize the wisdom and fitness of the holy Spirit, by directing to this 
field of labor a person of such experience and ability as he possesses. Having 
been many years a familiar associate of the Presidency and Twelve Apostles, 
and being possessed of greater advantages than most of us by reason of scho- 
lastic attainments, which, added to a life of faithful and exemplary conduct, 
entitle him to the love and confidence of all Saints who may be blessed with 
his acquaintance or his labors. | 
During the past two years and more we have labored with great joy in the 
various Missions comprising this field of labor, and we are thankful to know 
that the help of the holy Spirit has been granted us, to which, and to. the 
united co-operation of our brethren in the Priesthood, are we indebted for 
whatever good we may have accomplished. = © 
whe addition of three thousand four hundred and forty-seven to the Church 
by baptism, and the emigration of more than three thousand Saints from these 
shores during the past twelve months, is a cause of great joy to all the 
righteous in heaven or in earth; and we are assured by the brethren just 
arrived, that the emigration of last year is likely to be succeeded by largely 
extended operation the next and succeeding years. Therefore Saints be en- 
couraged, for your salvation is manifestly nearer than whess you believed. 
Continue to sustain the Elders in their efforts to spread the Gospel, that others 
may obtain like precious faith as yours, and that in all our labors the kingdom 
of God may be continually increased, looking to the time when its dominion 
shall extend blessing and salvation to all mankind. Oe ee 
Brethren of the holy Priesthood, remember always that your success 
depends upon your purity and faithfulness, Therefore sanctify yourselves con- 
Unually to the work of the ministry, that you may receive, abundantly of the 
word of the Lord—the revelations of his holy will—and dispense the same.to 
all who will receive at your hands. Forget not the sacred, vows which. you 
have made to God and your brethren, but let their faithful performance ‘be: the 
first object of your lives, Let no one deceive himself by thinking that he is 
empowered with special privileges, or charged with peculiar duties, either 
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special or divine, from those of his brethren, for thereby some have returned 
with shame and sorrow to their families and friends in Zion. Your duties are, 
one and all, to preach the Gospel and gather Israel, as you shall be directed 
by your President; therefore let no object, whether person or thing, get 
between you and the work to which you are called, but pursue your vocation 
with singleness of heart, and God will give you freely of the holy Spirit, which 
will make you proficient in your work, and you will bring forth fruits of praise 
and rejoicings. 

Having transferred the business of the Mission to our successor, we now set 
our face and steps Zionward, where the will of God is beginning to be done on 
earth as it is done in heaven, hoping soon to shake hands with Apostles and 
Prophets, and with them labor further for your deliverance. May the favor 
of heaven rest upon all who labor for Zion in all lands. 

_ All communications on business to this office, should be addressed—ALBerr 
CakRINGTON, 42, Islington, Liverpool, instead of | 
FRANKLIN D. RICHARDS.) 


ae F. D. Richards, accompanied by Elder Carl 
Widerborg, lady and son, left Liverpool for New York, per steamship China, 
on Saturday the 12th inst., en route to Utah. 
On the 8th inst., Elders C. W. Penrose, Edgar Dalrymple, J: 
d George F. Gibbs, embarked on the steamship Manhattan, Ix 
York. Elder Dalrymple to visit and labor among his friends in th 
New York, the others en route for Utah. Elder Lee returns earlier than he 
Intended, on account of ill health. 3 


ARRIVALS Elder Albert Carrington, Jesse N. Smith, and George Toas- 
dale, arrived in Liverpool per steamship City of Antwerp, on Wednesday the 
9th inst., in excellent health and spirits, after a passage of little less than 18 
days travelling time from Utah, and about 11 days from New York, alto rother 
_ * most delightful, speedy, and prosperous journey both by land and so) 
(ir" f lder James W, Fisher arrived in Liverpool per steamship, Erin, on the 


2th ult. > 
/ Elder John Albiston arrived in Liverpool per steamship Fina, on the 7th 
inst. ) 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Visi: George Teasdale is appointed to labor in the MILLENN1AL Srap office, as be 
shall be directed by the President of the Mission. | | 
Elder Henry F. Smith is appointed to labor in the Warwickshire Conference, unde 
the Presidency of Elder Edward Butterfield. 4 
Elder James W. Fisher is appointed to labor in the Kent Conference, under te 
Presidency of Elder James Needham. 
Elder John Albiston is appointed to labor in the Nottingham Conference, under th 
Presidency of Elder Lewis W. Shurtliff. 


“¥ 
Church of Jesus Cheit 
FRANKLIN D. RICHARDS, of Latter-day Saints the 
les and adjacent countries. 


One of the Twelve Apostles, and Pre- | 


to the human family. 


4 


CORRESPONDENCE 
ENGLAND. «1 A proper application to the duties of 


Queenstown, Sunday, 9.30., am., 
Sept. 13, 1868. 

Dear brother Carrington, — While 
stopping a short time for the mails, I 
write to let you know that ap to this 
time all has been very comfortable 
and pleasant since we left Liverpool. 
The monotony of ship life affords little 
of interest to communicate. The part 
of the ship in which we are lean is 
not so densely populated as some- 
times, and we find ourselves altogether 
very agreeably situated, rather in the 
“free and easy” way, which is the more 
grateful as a relaxation from a season 
of rather close application. : 

While you and the Saints generally 
may be enjoying their happy meetings, 
and be refreshed by the inspirations 
of the holy Spirit to-day, brother and 
aster Widerborg and myself can 
meditate, converse, and pray, feeling 
exceedingly yrateful for the many and 
great blessings that now attend us, 
and all Saints throughout the earth. 
_ While I feel relieved of the more 
immediate responsibilities of the Mis- 


sion, you doubtless are feeling the | St 


weight and importance of them com- 
ingupon you. The Priesthood in the 
Mission will cling to you for instruc- 
tion and counsel, and you will feel in- 


tense gratification and pleasure in 


imparting to them the words of life, 
ora y the fresh supplies you 
have brought from Zion. 
Should this reach the eyes of the 
ts, T entreat them, ministers and 
People, to extend to you the same 
cheerful and hearty co-operation that 
they have given to me; and there will 
be a joyful ingatheriug of souls, and 
will send co and cheer to 
_ God bless you, brother ‘Carrington, 
in your widely extended sphere of tse- 
fulness, and enable you to do'the good 
which you have ‘in your ‘heart ‘to do 


I also remember’ brother Teasd 


May he be greatly ‘blessed: in his 
of labor and to you. | 


; | sick, baptizing 


| field of labor. where,. 


his position, will greatly increase his 
usefulness in all his future life. 
Please give me a kind remembrance 
to all at 
Brother and sister Widerborg desire 
a kind remembrance to you and all at 
In the love of the Gospel, I am 
your brother and fellow-servant, ~ 


F. D. Ricwarps, 
S tive 


l, Sept. 8, 1868. 
President F. D. Richards. 
Dear Brother,—With gratitude to 
God for his mercies to me while on 
my mission, I am about to start for 
our peaceful home in the mountains. 
‘‘The spirit of emigration” draws 
my mind westward, and fills it with 
anticipations of the joys to come ; the 
steamer is ready to convey me across . 
the deep sea to the glorious land of 
Joseph ; but I cannot feel satisfied to 
depart without bidding farewell to 
my many friends, and giving a brief 
report of my three and-a half years’ 
mission through the medium of the 


I need not speak of the journey 
from the city of the Saints, for that 
has been often described by abler 
pens, nor of the kind greeting which 
hailed me and my regen Wee on the 
11th of August, 1865, when we landed 
in Liverpool, for such a greeting is 
experienced by every missionary from 


Zion. 
My first appointment, after arriving, — 
was taba the Manchester Dis- 


trict, under the direction of Elder A. 
Hatch. My labors were principally 
in the Wigan District of the Liverpool. 
Conference, preaching to Saints and. 
strangers in halle, private houses and 
in the open air, administering to the 
believers, and attend- 
ing to the general duties of a Trayel- 


ling Elder, until Nov. Ist, when I 


was appointed to preside over ‘ti 
Basex OConferénce, This 


to Zion, had travelled many ye 


had the honor of introducing 
Capel fot Wie" 
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several places in the county of Essex, 
and before any Conference was orga- 
nized there. 

I renewed my labcrs and continued 
them in the Essex Conference with 
great pleasure, until the Istof July, 
1866, when I was appointed to pre- 
side over the London Conference. 
This, also, was old ground tome. I 
embraced the Gospel in that Con- 
ference, travelled in it, and in 1858 
presided over it. I shall always re- 
member with pleasure my labors and 
associations in those two Conferences, 
where I have been instrumental in 
bringing many to the knowledge of 
the truth, and in pushing many to 
Zion. 

On the 10th of May, 1867, I left 
London for Liverpool, to labor in the 
MILLENNIAL Star Office, where I have 
continued to the present time, endea- 
voring to discharge the duties required 
of me to the best of my ability. In 
every place where I have been ap- 
pointed to labor, I have had the satis- 
faction of seeing, in part at least, the 
fruits of my labors. This has given 
me great encouragement, and filled 
my soul with joy and praise. 

I have had the privilege, during 
my labors in the office, of visiting the 
various Conferences from time to time, 
and forming acquaintance with many 
of the Elders and Saints whose friend- 
ship I value, and whom I shall never 
forget. During the past six weeks, I 
have visited the Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Nottingham, 
Sunderland, and London Conferences, 
and held general meetings with the 
Saints. I found them full of hope 
and faith, although some of them had 
been sadly disappointed in not being 
gathered to Zion during the present 
year. The Elders laboring among 
them are alive and prompt, earnest 
and devoted, and their labors in this 
spirit cannot fail to prove a blessing 
to the people. 

The favor conferred on me of the 
frequent society and counsel of an 
Apostle of the last dispensation, I be- 
lieve I duly appreciate, and hope I 
shall ever profit by. I am thankful to 
God for the privilege I have enjoyed 
in ouning upon this mission, for I 
feel that I have spent the past three 
and-a-half years more profitably than. 
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| any similar period of my life. Ang 
now I am permutted to retarn home, 
my heart throbs with thankfulness, 
and hope I'am deeply grateful to my 
Father in heaven for the health, 

and inspiration I have enioyed, for 
His blessings which have attended 
my humble efforts to do good by voice 
and pen, and for the experience | 
have gained ; and I hope svon to meet 
with Prophets and Apostles in Zion, 
and with ‘‘ the loved ones at home,” 
and to abide in the affection and 
teem of my brethren and sisters, 
whose love and confidence are to me 
above all value. 

I bid farewell for a season to all my 
friends throughout the British Mis 
sion, and pray that I may meet them 
in Zion. May we all have the joy of 
finishing worthily our mission on this 
earth, and returning spotless to the 
presence of our eternal Father. 

Praying that you may be preserved 
to continue your ministry for the sal- 
vation of mankind, and be able to a 
complish all the good which is the 
subject of your desires, and thanking 
you for your friendship and counsel 
to me, I remain, dear brother Rich 
ards, yours faithfully in Christ, 

Cuartes W. Paxnost) 


Glasgow, Aug. 21, 1868. 
Elder G. W. Penrose. 

Dear Brother,—Agreeable to pro- 
mise, now that I have visited most 
the Branches of this, the lasgov, 
Conference, I sit down to write yous 

T have en myse 
indeed in ve visits with Elder oc 
among the Saints. I find pase 
a good people, ever ready to comply 
with the counsel and advice of 
President, and earnest in their ende 
vor to promote the cause of truth. — 

We have commenced out-door prem 
ing in most of the Branches, & n 
that has been done in this vicinity 
several years past, and I firmly believe 
that much good will result —— 
We will, at ow uty 
in warning our feliow-me 
great events of the future, and 
our testimony with them, that ond 
may be left without an excuse, 
feel asdured.ithat ‘we: will bring ma" 


}of the honest in’ heart into thefm™, 
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e local Priesthood are united with 
sin this, and seem perfectly willing 
»go forth and proclaim the precious 
message of the Gospel to the people of 
the world in this vicinity. 

Our meetings are pretty well attend- 
ed, although here, like many other 
places, there are some who do not 
take interest enough in the work to 
attend to the various duties devolving 
upon every Saint of God. With such 


ion ve strive to use our influence in a} 
ne,” MaEYay that we may bring them along. 
time will come when many of 
ters, Iivem will see the folly of being negli- 
me and slothful in the affairs of the 


kingdom. All who seriously reflect 


on the subject, can see that we are 


is living in a day when it is of the utmost 
em Maimportance for all who profess to be 

of to live near to their God, for | 


Satan has great power at the present 
time in leading the weak astray. 
Therefore it becomes us all to be up 
and doing, and strive to carry out, in 
ourevery day actions, the counsel of 
the servants of God. ’ 

Ishall not forget the valuable in- 
structions you gave me when I was in 
Liverpool, and will strive to follow 
your counsel and advice. Fearing 
that I shall be trespassing on your 
time, | will bring my letter to a close. 

With kind regards to President 
Richards, yourself, and all .in the 
oflice, in which brother Pace joins, I 
remain your brother in the Gospel, 

JOEL GROVER. 
Steamship Manhattan, 
_ _ Off Queenstown, Sep. 9, 1868. 
President F. D. Richards. 

Dear Brother,—Having been re- 
leased from my labors in the ministry 
rough my unfortunate ill health, I 
eel it my duty to give you a brief 
account of my labors. I arrived in 
iiverpool on the 19th day of August, 
“ie I was appointed to labor in the 
prfordshire Conference, under the 

residency of Elder John E. Pace, 
Where | labored with much pleasure, 
~My as far as-I have learned, satis- 
actury to those who were placed over 
“ In June, 1868, I was released 

m the Bedfordshire Conference, 
and appointed to labor in the Not- 
m Conference, under the direc- 
of Elder L. W. Shurtliff, until 


& S = 


tion 
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my release. In the fall of 1867, I 
sickened with the measles, and have | 
never enjoyed good health since. hd 

Accept my thanks for the instruo- 
tions and fatherly eounsel you favored — 
me with.’ May God bless the Saints — 
in the Bedfordshire and Nottingham ~ 
Conferences, for their many acts of 
kindness to me, and good-bye to all 
os friends untill we meet again in © 

ion. 

May the Lord bless you brother 
Richards, and all the brethren in the | 
office, is the prayer of your brother in 
Christ, 
JoszspH H. Lee. 

Steamship Manhattan, 
Off Queenstown, Sept. 9, 1868. 
President F. D. Richards. 

Dear Brother, — Having been re- 
leased from my labors in the European — 
Mission, with permission to labor 
amongst my friends in New York, I — 
could not leave satisfied without ex- — 
pressing my grateful thanks for your — 
fatherly counsel and care. | 

I was appointed on a mission to Eu- © 
rope at the General Conference in ~ 
Salt Lake City, April 6, 1866. Started 
with several missionaries on the 30t 
and arrived in Liverpool the 5th of — 
July. Ilabored for a short season in — 
the Southampton District, under the — 
direction of Elder A. N. Hill. [was — 
appointed to the Channel Islands, — 
where I labored until July last, when — 
I was removed to the Sheffield Con-— 
ference, ander the direction of Elder’ 
F. H. Hyde. 

In all my labors I have been greatly 
blessed, the Spirit of the Lord has 
been with me, and I have been sus- 
tained in sickness and in health. [I 
shall ever remember with gratitude 
the kindness of the Saints in Je | 
during my illness, and the kindness [ 
received from brother and sister — 
Mallet. 1 thank God our heavenly — 
Father for the blessing he conferred ~ 
upon me when I was raised by the — 

ower of his Priesthood. I am grate- — 
ful for the experience of this mission, — 
and hope to profit by it through life. — 
Lo God be all the glory of the little — 

I may have done. me 
May God bless you and all Israel, — 


}is the prayer of your brother in the 
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MINUTES OF THE MONMOUTHSHIRE CONFERENCE. 


HELD AT THE BELVUE CLUB-ROOM, BRIERY HILL, EBBW VALE, AUG, 30, 1868, 


Present on the Stand—Elder Elias 
Morris, President of the Welsh Dis- 
trict ; Presidents of Conferences, El- 
ders Nephi Pratt, John S. Lewis, 
William C. Thomas, Robert Dye, and 
Levi W. Richards. 

10.30 a.m. 

Opened by singing by the choir, — 

Prayer by Elder Robert Dye. 

The Branch Presidents reported 
their respective Branches, said they 
were generally satisfactory ; some had 
been disappointed through false re- 
ports concerning the emigration. 

Elder Levi W. Richards reported 
the Coiiference in good condition. The 
Sa‘nts were generally trying to ‘‘do 
right.” Owing to the unusual drought, 
it had affected the labor market, and 
the Saints had suffered. Urged the 
Saints to be faithful, and disseminate 
the Church publications. Bore a 
faithful testimony to Mormonism,” 
as it was called, being the work of 
God, 

Eler Elias Morris, in a few intro- 
ductor, remarks, encouraged the Saints 
not to le disheartened at the distres- 
sing times, for the Lord would open 
up their way; He was moving upon 
bis servants in Zion to gather the poor 
Saints from all nations. Study to 
economize, ard be faithful in all 
duties. 

Dismissed by singing and prayer. 


| 2 p.m. 

Singing. Prayer by Elder Nephi 
Pratt. Singing. 

Elder Robert Dye addressed the 
eongregation at some length, relating 
his experience in the Church. He 
had been a member twenty-two years. 
He had been warned not to go to hear 
the Latter-day Saints preach, as they 
were the false prophets of the last 
days, but hearing them preach, be- 
came convinced of the truth of their 
mission, and embraced the Gospel. 
He had travelled like the Apostles of 
old, without purse or scrip, and God 
had sustained him that he had lacked 


nothing. T.e kingdom of God is now 
on the earth. | 


Elder W. C. Thomas said he had 
been born in Llanelly, Carmarthen. 
shire, where he received the Gospel; 
related his early experience in the 
Church in Wales, previous te gather. 
ing to Zion, and the blessing the Gos. 
pel had been in releasing from bon- 
dage many a faithful Saint. He illus. 
trated the drivings, persecutions, and 
journeyings of the Saints to their esta 
blishmeut in the valleys of the moun- 
tains, and their prosperity there. 

Elder J. S. Lewis sang ‘Saints 
come home.” 

Elder Elias Morris instructed the 
Saints to support the Mission by 
preaching the Gospel and testifying to 
what they knew concerning the work 
of God ; to keep out of debt as much 
as possible, and live their religion, 
that they might be prepared to gather 
if they should have the opportunity. 

Dismissed by singing, and prayer 
by Elder J. 8. Lewis. 

6.15 p.m. 

Singing, and prayer by Elder W. 
C. Thomas. 

Elder Nephi Pratt preached an ex- 
cellent discourse on the first principles. 

Elder John S. Lewis said he was 
born in Monmouthshire, obeyed the 
Gospel, and emigrated to Utal ; had 


|lived in the employ of President 


Young fer six years, and knew him to 
be the best man now living, and spoke 
on the ancient apostacy. | 
Eldcr Elias Morris reasoned upon 
the restoration of the Gospel, and the 


Lord had revealed the Gospel to Joseph 
Smith. Men lusting for power an 
influence, had endeavered to lead 
others from the truth by a pretended 
inspiration, and their folly had always 
been manifested. He exhorted the 
Saints to live a righteous life before 
the Lord, that they might always be 
in possession of the Spirit of the Lo ; 
and able to ‘‘try the spirits, an° 
always determine truth from erTor, 
but that if they suffered themselves t 


be led into folly, or transgress the laws 


apostacy that had occurred since the 


of God and not repent, they would 
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become dark and dwindle in unbelief, | cunning craftiness, whereby they lie — 
rendering themselves liable to bejin wait todeceive.” = = = 
“carried about wi:h every wind of | The meeting was dismissed by sing- 
doctrine, by the sleight of men, and | ing, and prayer by Elder Dye. by 


er SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
08» 
Us According to advices received here from Central America, published in the 
nd New York papers, a fearful earthquake has totally destroyed the cities and 
ta- towns of Arica, Arequipa, Islay, Iquique, Pasco, Juan, Cavelica, Ibarra, and 
numerous other towns of Peru and Ecuador, on the 13th and 16th of August, 
The loss of life in Peru is estimated at 2000 ; in Ecuador at 20,000. The greater 
its number of the inhabitants of the Peruvian seaport town of arica and of Are- 
quipa, the chief town of the Peruvian littoral province of Arequipa, escaped 
he with their lives. The loss of property is estimate at $300,000,000. Great 
damage was also done to shipping near the cost and the Chincht Islands. The 
British cousul at Iquique, Mr. Bullinghurst, and his family have perished. 
GRASSHOPPERS AT SALT LAKE ciTy.—A private letter, dated Salt Lake City, | 
uly 24, says—‘‘I saw something yesterday which you may livea hundred | 
years and not see, namely, a migration of grasshoppers. The sun was shining 
brightly at the time, and it looked just like an immense snowstorm in the air. 
The saints attribute their departure to the prayers, which have been offered 
for their delivery from them. You will hardly believe it when I tell you that 
the great Salt Lake is completely surrounded with them. In flying across the 
lake, billions and billions have dropped in the water, been drowned, and 
washed ashore; so that there is now a solid mass of dead jumpers at least 3 
feet deep, and from 9 feet to 12 feet wide, all round the lake. I suppose such 
asight was never seen before; indeed, you will find few who care tv see it now, 
for the stench arising from them is so intolerable that few care to venture very M4 


near,” 7 

The following are said to be the numbers of volumes in the public libraries 
of the undlermentioned countries:—Great Britain, 1,772,000; France 6,233,000; 
Italy, 4,150,000 (these are chiefly old books, relating to religious and ecclesias- 
tical subjects): Russia, 852,000; Austria, 2,488,000 ; Prussia, 2,040,800; Ba- 
Varia, 1,268,5000 ; Belgium, 540,000. . 

AN IRISH BULL.—A case of alleged assault, in which complainant, prisoner, 
and witnesses were Irish, was heard by the Newcastle magistrates the other 
day, It was asserted on behalf of the prosecution that the prisoner kicked 
complainment but this was denied by a witness on the other side, who thus 
reasoned :—‘ Yer honours, the praisoner could not kick the prosecutor, for he’s 
got ouly one Lhand”—a Hibernian conclusion that convulsed the bench and all... 

persons in court. | 

A private telegram from the Brazils, via_Lisbon, states that the refuges on | 
the Chaco surrendered on the 15th of August, with twelve cannons and seven © 
fags. The allied squadron commanded the river, and the entire army was” 
marching on the Tebiquary, which was being bombarded by the Brazilian iron- 
dads. The fortifications of Humaita were being razed. 

It is estimated that there are from 2000 to 3000 words in the English lan- 
guage of unsettled orthography. : 


he Queen’s civil list as settled on her Majesty’s accession to the throne, is 
£385,000 ; and the “civil list pensions” bring the amount up to £406,800. | 
th tters now reach San Fransisco from Southampton in twenty-six ange oie 
— mail-steamers to New York, and by the Pacific Railway to 
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